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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 

Some New-Found Becobds op the Lewis and Clabk 

Expedition 

The expedition of Lewis and Clark across the continent in the 
years 1803 to 1806 has well been called "our national epic of 
exploration." Conceived and directed by President Jefferson, 
authorized by act of congress, and carried out by officers and 
soldiers drawing the pay and subject to the discipline of the 
United States army, it constituted in the fullest sense a great 
national enterprise. Moreover, its successful execution by the 
two youthful leaders, its romantic and adventurous character, 
and the extent and importance of the territory explored, all 
have combined to create among Americans a deep and abiding 
interest in the story of this " noble adventure in the cause of 
civilization. ' ' 

The story of the Lewis and Clark records is comparable in 
interest to that of the expedition itself. Upon no point was Jef- 
ferson, the father of the expedition, more urgent than that with 
respect to the keeping and preservation of the records. For 
this fuller story the reader is referred to the scholarly introduc- 
tion to the Thwaites edition of the original journals of the ex- 
pedition. Here it will suffice to say that Jefferson's wishes in 
the matter of keeping them were loyally carried out. Seldom 
have the doings of an exploring party been more conscientiously 
or fully recorded. In addition to the records of the two leaders, 
the four subordinate officers, Patrick Gass, Charles Floyd, John 
Ordway, and Nathaniel Pryor, and at least two of the privates, 
Joseph Whitehouse and Robert Frazier, kept journals. 1 With 
respect to the publication of these precious records, however, 
Jefferson and the scholarly world in general were grievously 
disappointed. The journal of Gass appeared with commenda- 

i It is possible that a journal was kept by still another private, George Shannon, 
but if so it has been lost to the world thus far. 
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ble promptness in the year 1807. 2 Seven years later, after nu- 
merous delays and difficulties, was published Nicholas Biddle's 
paraphrase of the narrative portion of the journals as furnished 
him by Clark. This may be regarded as the official edition of 
the records of the expedition. Although Biddle's work had 
been skilfully done it was still but a condensed paraphrase of 
the records placed at his disposal. Not until a century had 
elapsed after the launching of the expedition were the original 
journals themselves made available to the public. Then a vet- 
eran historical editor, the late Mr. Thwaites, made a diligent 
search for all the existing records. The fragmentary journal of 
Floyd and portions of the records kept by Lewis and Clark were 
known to be in existence, while Gass's journal had long been 
published in modified form. Ordway's journal was known to 
have been purchased by Clark and sent to Biddle, and was 
thought to have been returned later by the latter to Clark. The 
search which Mr. Thwaites instituted for it proved vain ; inci- 
dentally, however, it led to the discovery, in the possession of 
heirs of Clark, of a large mass of important records of the two 
leaders of the expedition, whose existence had been unknown 
to the world in general, and whose significance had been unap- 
preciated by its immediate possessors. The journal of White- 
house, too, was recovered, after wanderings more extensive, 
apparently, than its author had ever undergone in real life. 

Begretfully, doubtless, the editor concluded that all the rec- 
ords of the expedition still extant had been located, and pro- 
ceeded with the publication. The success achieved in his search 
had been great enough to render the publication of the journals 
a noteworthy event in the annals of American historiography. 
The journals of Floyd, "Whitehouse, and Clark were given to the 
world practically complete, 3 together with the recovered por- 

3 The journal was prepared for publication by an Irish schoolmaster, David 
MeKeehan ; he modernized the original language of the journal, so that it is not pos- 
sible to determine from it what Gass actually wrote. Nevertheless it seems evident 
that the editor's work was performed conscientiously, and in view of the disappear- 
ance of the original manuscript, and of the fate of the other Lewis and Clark rec- 
ords, the humble schoolmaster deserves a tribute of commendation for his work m 
making Gass's journal known to the world. 

3 Since Floyd died early in the expedition his journal covers a period of only a 
little over three months. Tht journal of Whitehouse ends November 5, 1805; it 
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tions of Lewis' journals, approximately one-half of the original, 
and the scientific data and other miscellaneous material pertin- 
ent to the expedition. The records of the expedition known to 
have been kept, but now lost to the world, included the journals 
of Ordway, Frazier, and Pryor, and the missing portions of the 
journal of Captain Lewis. 

Included in the "lore not learned from books" imbibed by 
the writer of these lines in boyhood is the following homely 
story: A countryman had come into possession of a sum of 
money which he had no adequate means of safeguarding. He 
solved the difficulty by placing it in the middle of a well traveled 
road and covering it with a heavy stone, reasoning that no one 
of the many users of the highway would take the trouble to re- 
move the stone to one side. When in course of time the owner 
desired to use his money he repaired to the spot where he had 
concealed it and found, as he had expected, money and stone 
unmolested. The moral of the story finds pertinent illustration 
in the facts attending the recent discovery among the Biddle 
family papers, almost eleven decades after the conclusion of the 
expedition, and a century after the appearance of the Biddle 
narrative, of further extensive and valuable Lewis and Clark 
records. Until about a year and a half ago these papers con- 
tinued to repose in the Biddle country home near Philadelphia. 
Through the instrumentality of Mr. Charles Biddle, a grandson 
of Nicholas Biddle, they were then turned over to the Library 
of Congress; the bulk of them have been retained there, but a 
considerable quantity, consisting of more private and miscel- 
laneous papers, were returned to the donor and are now in the 
custody of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

In the course of examination of the papers sent to the Library 
of Congress a considerable manuscript, contained within loose- 
leather covers, was found, which proved to be the long lost 
journal of Sergeant John Ordway. The document was returned 
to Mr. Biddle and in the spring of 1914 the writer was granted 
permission by him to make a copy of it with a view to securing 
its publication. 

Up to this time no careful examination of the document had 

covers, therefore, some eighteen of the twenty-eight months consumed by the expedi- 
tion. 
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been made, and only the fact that it was the Ordway journal was 
known. Upon further examination, made during the course of 
copying, it became apparent that Ordway had kept his journal 
with the greatest of care and regularity from the day of depart- 
ure from river Dubois, May 14, 1804, until the headwaters of the 
Columbia were reached, September 30, 1805. With this date the 
entries suddenly ceased. Various considerations — the knowl- 
edge that Ordway completed the journey, the care with which 
the journal had been kept without a single day's omission dur- 
ing a period of sixteen and one-half months, the condition of the 
manuscript itself, contained within covers to which it had not, 
apparently, originally belonged — tended alike to the conclusion 
that the find in hand represented but a portion of the original 
record. This conclusion was accordingly communicated to Mr. 
Biddle, with the request that a further search be made among 
the family papers for the continuation of the journal. The re- 
sponse to this request proved highly gratifying. Among the 
papers deposited with the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
four manuscript volumes of varying size were found which 
seemed to bear upon the Lewis and Clark expedition. The 
smallest of them proved to be a journal of the trip by Clark up 
the Missouri river in 1808 which resulted in his treaty with the 
Osage Indians and the establishment of Fort Osage. "While 
possessing an interest of its own it has no connection with the 
Lewis and Clark expedition and may be omitted from further 
consideration here. Two of the volumes were the continuation, 
to completion, of Sergeant Ordway 's journal. The last and 
largest volume of the four contains the journal (incomplete) 
kept first by Lewis and later by Clark of the river trip from 
Pittsburgh down the Ohio and up the Mississippi to river Du- 
bois in the autumn and early winter of 1803. Later the remain- 
ing blank pages of the book were utilized for writing down ran- 
dom notes and observations during the course of the expedition 
proper, so that in addition to the regular narrative journal a 
considerable portion of the volume is made up of contents of 
the latter character. 

It remains to offer some estimate of the significance of the 
newly-discovered records. Since sufficient opportunity has not 
yet been afforded for making a careful study of them the one 
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which follows is regarded as tentative only, susceptible of mod- 
ification should further study reveal the necessity therefor. In 
view of the fullness of our present knowledge of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, it can scarcely be expected that the new-found 
journals will supply much that is novel in the way of informa- 
tion, or alter materially our conception of the expedition based 
upon the records already in print. That they possess decided 
historical interest and importance is obvious nevertheless. The 
viewpoint of the two leaders of the expedition was necessarily 
a different one from that held by their followers. The great 
bulk of the records hitherto known were written by Lewis and 
Clark. They contain, according to Mr. Thwaites's estimate, 
about 1,060,000 words. So far there has been no sufficient check 
upon the journals kept by the two commanders. The Gass jour- 
nal, which comes nearest to affording one, contains, as pub- 
lished, about 83,000 words. The Whitehouse journal, 67,000 
words in length, and that of Floyd, containing about 12,500 
words, are both fragmentary. The former fails to cover the 
last ten and one-half months of the expedition, while the latter 
covers only three months in all. Ordway's journal, on the other 
hand, contains about 125,000 words, and lacks not a single daily 
entry for the entire period of the expedition. In this latter 
respect it is unique, although Clark's journal is virtually com- 
plete, lacking entries for only ten days, the events of which were 
summarized later. Thus in the Ordway journal we have avail- 
able for the first time, in the shape of a record kept by a sub- 
ordinate, a complete check upon the journals of the leaders of the 
expedition. 

"With respect to the quality of Ordway's record we have the 
testimony of Biddle, who used it, that it is much better than the 
Gass journal, and that he found it " really very useful." This 
general testimonial of the accomplished editor is more signifi- 
cant and valuable than any opinion which the writer's present 
familiarity with the work renders possible. It may be in order, 
however, to add something by way of illustrating the opinion of 
Biddle and the historical worth of Ordway's journal. 

The reader of Clark's journal finds no reason for supposing 
that the entries for July 12 and July 13, 1804, were composed 
under any different circumstances, or that their details are any 
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less reliable than usual. Yet the following sentence from Ord- 
way's journal for July 14, 1804, supplies a detail very essential 
to the proper understanding of the entries in question : ' ' Capt. 
Clarks notes & Remarks of 2 days blew overboard this morning 
in the Storm, and he was much put to it to Recolect the courses 
&C." 

Ordway's entry for August 9, 1804, illustrates in another way 
the value of his journal. For this day's doings we have the 
records made by Clark, Floyd, Whitehouse, Gass, and Ordway. 
Of them all the latter 's record is the most detailed and valuable, 
and is the one, apparently, from which Biddle drew the greater 
part of his entry for this day. 4 

Still another way in which the newly discovered journal adds 
to our knowledge of the expedition is illustrated by the entries 
for August 13 and 14, 1804. On the former day Ordway was 
sent in charge of a detachment of four men to seek the Omaha 
village and invite the chiefs to a council with the explorers the 
following day. The embassy found only a deserted village, and 
after a tedious excursion regained the main party at noon of the 
following day. As might be expected Ordway's narrative for 
these two days is more detailed and authoritative than is that 
of any of the other journalists. Of the latter we have the jour- 
nals of Clark, Whitehouse, Floyd, and Gass. The entries of 
Whitehouse, Floyd, and Gass are relatively brief and perfunc- 
tory. Except for his astronomical observations this is also true 
of Clark's entry for the thirteenth. His journal for the four- 
teenth is longer, incorporating evidently a summary of the 
story told by Ordway's party upon its return. Ordway's account 
of the two day's excursion possesses the two-fold superiority 

* To enable those who desire to compare Ordway 's entry with those of the others 
for this day (already in print) the former is appended here: "Thursday 9th. a 
foggy morning which detained us till past 7 oCloek at which time we Set out under 
a gentle Breeze from 8. E. we passed Round Several points of high wood land Capt 
Clark & Sgt Floyd went out hunting on S. S. came 11 miles by 12 O. C. where the 
River had formerly cut across a bend where it had Broke through a narrow Stripe of 
woods on each side of the River, the old channel in the above mentioned bend is 
ponds & Islands, the hills are a Great distance from the River this Several days, 
the land on the River is low chiefly covered with cottonwood & Grape vines &. C. 
the Grapes are verry pleanty on the River for this Several days. Cap* Clark killed 
a Turkey & Joined us towards evening, we camped on S. S. of the River The 
Musquetoes more troublesome than ever." 
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over that of his leader of being a first hand narrative and also 
approximately twice as long. Here again Biddle found Ordway 
"very useful," most of his account of the excursion being taken 
from this source. 

On August 30 and 31, 1804, an important conference and coun- 
cil was held with the Sioux Indians, into whose territory the 
explorers had now come. Since Floyd had died ten days earlier, 
our knowledge of this event is derived from the journals of 
Grass, Whitehouse, Clark, and Ordway. All seem to have felt 
the importance of the affair, and made longer entries in their 
journals for these two days than usual. Gass devotes 400 words 
to describing the proceedings; Whitehouse's journal runs to 225 
words the first day and 3 ("a pleasant morning") the second; 
Clark ?s narrative contains 950 words, and Ordway 's 1850. 5 
Ordway alone records the speeches made by the several chiefs 
in council; his doing so largely accounts for the greater length 
of his narrative as compared with Clark's. The first three of 
these speeches are reproduced in the Biddle narrative, but, sum- 
marizing as usual, the editor omits to print four following 
speeches recorded by Ordway. 

In conclusion concerning Ordway, it is plain that, the two 
leaders excepted, his journal is more interesting and valuable 
than that of any other member of the expedition. Probably it 
would not be exaggerating to say that it is more important than 
those of Whitehouse, Gass, and Floyd combined. It covers 
every day of the two and one-third year period consumed by 
the expedition proper ; it affords for the first time an adequate 
check upon the journals kept by Lewis and Clark, the com- 
manders ; it is written by a man possessed by evident shrewd- 
ness and keenness of observation. Of his pertinacity, the fact 
of his keeping a diary without a break for twenty-eight months, 
under the conditions of life we know it to have been kept, in it- 
self affords sufficient proof. It is throughout a valuable com- 
mentary upon the record kept by Clark, and in some instances 
at least may fairly be said to be its superior. 

The Lewis and Clark journal of the trip preliminary to the 
expedition proper, from Pittsburgh to river Dubois in the latter 
part of the year 1803, possesses more of novelty than does the 

s The figures given are approximate. 
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Ordway journal. All the Lewis and Clark journals hitherto 
known to be extant begin with the departure from the camp on 
the Dubois in May, 1804, upon the main portion of the exploring 
expedition. This is the case, too, as we have seen, with Ord- 
way 's journal. Concerning Lewis' experiences on his journey 
from Washington to river Dubois our knowledge has been based 
principally upon the letters written by him and by others during 
this time. Yet the great expedition may well be said to have 
been fairly launched with the launching of Lewis' boat on the 
Ohio at eleven o 'clock in the morning of August 30, 1803, upon 
a voyage that was to end over three years later at St. Louis. 
The document before us is a leather bound volume containing 
258 pages 4% by 7% inches in size ; 37 pages are blank, 93 pages 
are devoted to notes and observations, and 128 pages to the 
journal of the river trip. The latter begins at Pittsburgh, Au- 
gust 30, and concludes at river Dubois with the entry for De- 
cember 12. Unfortunately, however, entries are lacking for 
over half of the total period of the voyage. The principal omis- 
sion is that of September 19 to November 12, a period of fifty- 
four days. The reason for this hiatus is not apparent ; possibly 
the journal was kept in another note book and still awaits dis- 
covery by some future, fortunate searcher. To some extent the 
omission is compensated by two letters of Lewis from Cincin- 
nati published in the Thwaites edition of the journals, one to 
Clark, September 28, the other to Jefferson, October 3. 

Turning our attention from the omissions to the contents of 
the journal, Lewis' portion of the narrative covers thirty-six 
days, and Clark's contribution eleven days. The change in au- 
thorship from Lewis to Clark is due to the fact that on Novem- 
ber 28, at the mouth of Kaskaskia river, Lewis turned boat and 
journal alike over to Clark, and proceeded thence overland to 
St. Louis, Clark entering the voyage to the end at river Dubois. 
Incidentally it may be noted that three respectable authorities 
on Lewis and Clark state that Lewis gave over the boat at Louis- 
ville, himself making an overland journey from this point to St. 
Louis. 6 The authority for this statement is not in evidence ; in 
the light of the present journal its incorrectness is apparent. 

«Eva E. Dye, The conquest (Chicago, 1903), 151; Olin D. Wheeler, The trail of 
Lewis and Clark, 1804-1904 (New York, 1904), 1:61; James K. Hosmer, Gass's 
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Tlie journal contains, as it has come down to us, about 15,000 
words, chiefly the handiwork of Lewis. The attractiveness of the 
ill-fated captain's writings, commented upon by Mr. Thwaites, 
is much in evidence. On the first day of the voyage occurred a 
near tragedy. Included in Lewis' equipment for the expedition 
was an air gun, a never failing source of amazement to the red 
men, who regarded it as big medicine of a most potent sort. 
Throughout the expedition only Clark's Negro servant, York, 
rivaled it in usefulness as a means of amusing and overawing 
the natives. The first occasion of exhibiting the air gun shows 
that at bottom red men and white are much alike. Three miles 
below Pittsburgh the boat was halted for a few minutes. "Be- 
ing insisted on" by several gentlemen, Lewis brought the air 
gun ashore, and charged and fired it several times. The inevit- 
able bystander now takes the center of the stage. "A Mr. Blaze 
Cenas, being unacquainted with the management of the gun suf- 
fered her to discharge herself accidentally." The ball passed 
through the hat, and cut the temple of a woman forty yards dis- 
tant. She dropped instantly, while a stream of blood gushed 
forth. Great consternation prevailed among the party, until 
presently the sufferer revived, and on examination it was learned 
that the wound was "by no means mortal or even dangerous." 

One of the strangest omissions from the organization of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition is the absence of a trained surgeon 
or physician. The journal shows that when Lewis reached 
Wheeling this omission came near being supplied. A Doctor 
Patterson, whose father was Robert Patterson, an eminent pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the University of Pennsylvania, ex- 
pressed a great desire to join the expedition. Lewis consented, 
giving him until three o'clock the following afternoon to be ready 
to start. He also promised, subject to the later approval of 
Jefferson, to bestow upon him the blank appointment of second 
lieutenant with which Jefferson had armed him, for use in the 
event of Clark's declining to engage in the exploration. It was 
also specified that the doctor was to take with him his stock of 
medicine. He set about his preparations, with much zeal we 

journal of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Chicago, 1904), xxi. Dye and Hosmer 
state that Lewis followed the "Vincennes trace" to Kaskaskia; Wheeler says he 
"went overland from Louisville to St. Louis via Kaskaskia." 
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may imagine ; but they were not yet complete when three o 'clock 
of the following afternoon arrived, and the inexorable captain 
promptly embarked without him. In view of what the party was 
to face during the next three years it may well be questioned 
whether it would not have been wiser to have given Doctor Pat- 
terson a little more time to get ready for his journey. 

Arrived at Cape Girardeau, Lewis landed to pay his respects 
to the Spanish commandant. His comments on the settlement 
and on his own reception constitute the longest single entry in 
the journal. The commandant proved to be the former Ohio 
trader, Louis Lorimier, whom George Rogers Clark had burned 
out and ruined financially in the course of his revolutionary 
warfare a quarter of a century earlier. Notwithstanding this 
fact the explorers were most hospitably received. The journal- 
ist describes the commandant's appearance, as also that of his 
numerous family, in considerable detail. The most noteworthy 
feature with respect to the former was his crop of hair, reaching 
almost to his knees and "proportionally thick." The queue was 
confined to his back by means of a leathern girdle about the 
waist. Venturing to address him on the subject, Lewis was told 
that the queue was formerly long enough to reach the ground 
when its owner stood erect, "nor was it much less remarkable 
for its thickness." 

The manners and customs of Cape Girardeau society are 
treated with similar detail. When Lewis called upon the com- 
mandant he was told that the latter had gone with his family to 
attend a horse race. Following him thither, Lewis found the 
race just concluded, and the commandant busy settling the dis- 
putes which had arisen over the betting. He himself had lost 
four horses, valued at $200, yet he bore his loss with cheerful- 
ness, and his son immediately engaged in another race with $600 
in value at issue. The assembled throng is pictured as of the 
lowest and most turbulent type of backwoodsmen, and on such 
a subject Lewis is certainly a competent authority. "They are 
men of desperate fortunes, but little to loose either character or 
property, they bett very high on these raises [races] in propor- 
tion to their wealth; it is not uncommon for them to risk the 
half or even the whole of their personal property on a single 
wager." Yet even in such a society the fairer sex presents it- 
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self in attractive guise. The commandant's wife was a half- 
breed Shawnee, "a very decent woman," and apparently very 
handsome in her younger days. She dressed after the Shawnee 
fashion except as to her linen, in which respect she followed the 
French-Canadian style. The couple had reared a large family of 
very handsome children; the daughter, grown up, was dressed 
"in a plain yet fashionable stile such as is now common in the 
Atlantic States among the respectable people of the middle 
class." The commandant pressed Lewis to stay to supper, over 
which "the lady of the family presided, and with much circum- 
spection performed the honours of the table." 

The recovery of these journals from a century of obscurity, 
however interesting in itself, brings prominently before us a 
possibility equally interesting. May not the records of the ex- 
pedition still in hiding eventually be recovered? Ten years ago 
Mr. Thwaites concluded, after a notably successful search, that 
all the records still extant had probably been found. A dozen 
years earlier, Mr. James D. Butler announced a more hopeful 
view of the matter. Reviewing the Coues edition of the Biddle 
narrative, then recently published, he expressed his keen regret 
that the editor had not seen fit to conduct a search for the Ord- 
way journal and other missing records of the expedition, and il- 
lustrated the possibility of so doing by telling, for the first time, 
the story of Robert Frazier 's prospectus of his journal. 7 "The 
unexpected happens," continued Mr. Butler. "Such a happen- 
ing would be the find of the Journal by Frazier. ' ' His words 
were destined to meet a remarkable fulfillment. In an issue of 
the Nation less than four months later Mr. Butler himself an- 
nounced the discovery, within the library he was wont to haunt, 
of the journal of Sergeant Floyd. Since then the journals of 
Whitehouse and Ordway have been found. Still missing are 
those of Frazier, Pryor, and Gass, and approximately one-half 
of the journal kept by Lewis. The writer, like Mr. Butler two 
decades ago, has faith to expect that some or all of these will 
eventually been found. The clue to the whereabouts of the Gass 
manuscript seems the most promising of the list. We have the 
word of Biddle that in 1810 it was in the American Philosoph- 

* New York Nation, November 2, 1893. 
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ical Library at Philadelphia. 8 With such an opening it is not 
improbable to suppose a diligent search for it might be reward- 
ed with success. Perhaps blind chance alone will ever reveal 
the journals of Pryor and Frazier, together with that of youth- 
ful George Shannon, if, indeed, the latter ever kept one. A pos- 
sible clue to these latter records came to my attention only re- 
cently. According to information obtained by Mr. Hamilton, 
veteran specialist among the records of the Indian office at 
Washington, a portion of the Chouteau papers were loaned by 
their owner to the explorer and scientist, Nicollet. The papers 
thus loaned were never returned to their owner; and there is 
some reason for believing that they are now buried in the files of 
the war department. What more probable than that one or more 
of the journals in question should have come into Chouteau's pos- 
session (Ordway sold his to Clark for ten dollars, and considered 
himself well paid) and by him have been turned over to Nicol- 
let? If to any reader the suggestion seems too visionary or the 
clue too hazy for serious consideration, let him recall the state- 
ment of Mr. Butler with its remarkable confirmation: "the un- 
expected happens. ' ' 

MlLO M. QlJAIFE 

The Undebwood Jouenal 

The authorship of a journal in the Draper manuscript has 
just come to light in rather an interesting manner. Among the 
papers designated by Doctor Draper as "Frontier wars," is the 
original diary of an army officer in the West during the years 
1792-1800, which is well written and shows considerable knowl- 
edge of the conduct of the several campaigns. It has been called 
the journal of General Thomas Posey, and was so attributed, 
with an ascription of doubt, in the Descriptive list of manuscript 
collections issued by the Wisconsin Historical Society in 1906. 

A few weeks ago the society received a communication from 
J. H. Whittey of Richmond, Virginia, the owner of Charles 
Campbell 's papers which he had purchased many years ago, ask- 
ing for information concerning a journal, a considerable extract 
of which he had found in Campbell's handwriting evidently pre- 

8 Letter of July 7, 1810, in Coues, History of the expedition under the command 
of Lewis and Clark (New York, 1893), lrlxxxvi. 



